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Coins of Tarentum 1-6 

Tarentum. 

TARENTUM is a name which some readers 
of the Bulletin will perhaps associate with the 
history of Roman conquest rather than of Greek 
civilization. We have inherited from Latin litera- 
ture the Roman view of the character of the city 
and of its place in history, — the view reflected in 
Horace's " imbelle Tarentum,*' and perpetuated in 
modern verse so generally read and repeated as 
Macaulay's " Lays." It is with the hope of sug- 
gesting a juster and more complete estimate of the 
part played in the civilization of Italy by these 
Greeks of the Southern coast, the last formidable 
rivals in the peninsula with whom the growing 
power of Rome was confronted, that a few Taren- 
tine coins and terra-cottas, now in the possession 
of the Museum, are reproduced in these pages. 

The coins of Tarentum, issued in an almost un- 
interrupted series from the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury B. C. to the end of the third, exemplify the 
embodiment of local religious and political ideas, 
even of local commercial interests, in art ; and 
illustrate the modification which such expression 
undergoes, both through progress in technique 
and through changes in the motives to which it 
responds. 



500 350 B. C 

Foremost in importance of the coin types of the 
city is the figure of Taras, a local hero, the son of 
Poseidon and the founder of the ancient town 
which was supposed to have existed on this site 
even before the days of Greek colonization. 
He appears mounted on a dolphin. The myth 
which associates him with the dolphin is trans- 
ferred by Pausanias to Phalanthus, the leader of 
the Lacedaemonians who settled at Tarentum in 
the eighth century B. G; and both stories recall the 
adventure of the poet Arion, rescued by a dolphin 
under the spell of his singing. The dolphin was 
under the special protection of Apollo, and it is 
possible that the coin-type was sometimes inter- 
preted by the Taren tines with reference to Phal- 
anthus and the oracle of Apollo which directed 
him to colonize Tarentum. But it is usual to fol- 
low the authority of Aristotle in identifying it with 
Taras. 

On the first of the coins illustrated above ( I ) the 
very broad shoulders and slim waist of Taras, the 
unskilful combination of profile and front views, and 
the somewhat awkward and rigid pose will be rec- 
ognized as characteristic of the early plastic art of 
Greece. Taras carries in his right hand a cuttle- 
fish, a symbol of Tarentum as a port. The composi- 
tion is framed by the elegant oriental "rope-pattern " 
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which is often employed on archaic coins of 
Southern Italy. 

The head which appears on the second coin (2) 
is supposed to be that of Satyra, a local nymph and 
the mother of the hero Taras. The conventional 
arrangement of the hair, the arched brow, and the 
firm and somewhat prominent chin are marks of 
the later archaic style. 

On a long series of coins issued during the fifth 
century B. C. is the seated figure of a man. 
It was introduced at the time of the revolution in 
which Tarentum exchanged its aristocratic consti- 
tution for a democracy, and the figure has some- 
times been interpreted as the Demos, the People 
of Tarentum. Such abstractions are not frequent 
in the art of this date, and it is probable that the 
type may often be regarded as another represen- 
tation of the hero-founder. Whether Demos or 
Taras, the figure often carries an object asso- 
ciated with the industries of the city. In both 
the examples shown above (3, 4) he holds in 
his right hand a distaff twined with wool from 
the famous Tarentine fleeces, which the Roman 
poet praises. The earlier of the two coins shows 
remarkable elaboration of anatomical detail, together 
with an archaic stiffness of attitude. The artist 
is well acquainted with physical fact, but he has 
not yet solved the problem of presenting a three- 
quarters view in relief. The relation of the right 
arm to the body is especially awkward. The 
inscription is well employed to fill the vacant place 
at the right of the figure. The beautiful athlete 
on the second coin of this type is the work of an 
engraver who had no less knowledge of the facts, 
but succeeded more thoroughly in subordinating it 
to truth of appearance and harmonious relation of 
parts. We may safely suppose an interval of fifty 
years between these designs. 



There is little testimony to the achievement of 
Tarentine artists in the monumental arts. No im- 
portant sculptures in marble or bronze have been 
found on the site of the ancient city. But the 
manufacture of terra-cotta figures during the pros- 
perous days of Tarentum must have reached a scale 
which appeared industrial rather than artistic. 
Thousands of fragments of votive statuettes in this 
material have been found on the sites of sanctuaries 
in the town. Although mechanically produced, 
there are examples distinguished by some of the 
qualities which the really great sculptures of the 
period possessed. The first of the two heads 
illustrated below, perhaps that of a goddess, is 
notable for its expression of dignity and strength, 
attained through a style of considerable severity. 

The second head has been published by the 
late Professor Furtwangler as an example of the 
influence of Phidias and his school on the art of 
Magna Graecia. It is perhaps from a statuette 
of the goddess Persephone, or Kore, who was 
especially honored in Tarentum. Professor Furt- 
wangler describes it as showing " a proud, aristo- 
cratic beauty of vigorous and powerful quality." 
44 There arose in Tarentum," he writes, 44 about 
the year 400 B. O, an ideal of beauty which in 
spiritual vitality and refinement fell short of the 
Attic, but possessed the wholesome fullness, vigor, 
and grandeur of traits which we admire in the 
head here published." 

The cavalry of Tarentum was renowned in the 
ancient world, and practice in horsemanship must 
have had an important place in the athletic training 
of the citizens. Before the end of the fifth century 
engravers of coin-dies began to substitute a man 
or boy on horseback for the seated figure described 
above. The new type was continued, together 
with that of Taras, as long as Tarentum maintained 




Terra-cotta Heads from Tarentum 



5th Century B. C 
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Coins of Tarentum 7-/5 



350 - 200 B. C. 



an independent coinage of silver. Its popularity 
was probably reinforced by the cult of Dioscuri, 
the divine twin knights, patrons of horsemen on 
the land and protectors of ships on the sea, whose 
worship the Dorian Tarentines had brought from 
their old Spartan home. The Museum has a 
votive relief of terra-cotta from Tarentum showing 
Castor standing beside his horse, and a well- 
modelled horse's head, from the same site, per- 
haps a fragment of a similar offering to the sons of 
Zeus. 

Among the earlier examples of the " horseman " 
on Tarentine coins, one (6) attracts particular 
attention through the novelty of the motive. A 
youth, armed with spear and shield, is just about 
to leap from the back of his galloping horse. So 
much favored is this type that we must suppose it 
depicts an admired proof of equestrian skill often 
seen in the public games. Many quieter types of 
horsemen occur, however : the horse stands with 
only one foot lifted from the ground, while the 
rider, sometimes a mere boy, crowns the steed 
with a wreath in token of victory (5). 

The finest of the Tarentine silver coins are those 
which are signed with the first letters of a name 
which was probably Philistion. The same artist 
seems to have designed coins for neighboring cities 
of Magna Graecia — Metapontum, Heraclea, and 
Velia. His work is to be dated about the middle 
of the fourth century B. C, when Tarentum was 
beginning to feel the aggressive hostility of surround- 



ing Italian tribes, especially of the Lucanians. It is 
natural enough to find at this period a coin-type of 
more definitely martial significance, representing a 
young knight already aiming his spear at the foe 
on whom he advances (7). 

The Taras on the coins designed by Philistion and 
his associates is of equal interest. On one of these 
(8) the dolphin leaps over conventionally curled 
waves ; Taras carries the distaff, which has already 
been noticed as an implement of commerce of his 
city. The eagle in the field of the coin is of sig- 
nificance : it is the symbol of Zeus, whose ancient 
and famous oracle was the Dodona in Epirus, and 
its introduction here shows that the coin belongs to 
the time when the Tarentines called Alexander, 
king of Epirus, to help them against the Lucanians. 

The figure of Taras himself on this coin is curi- 
ously heavy, even fat ; and as this cannot be due 
to lack of skill or taste in the artist, who has de- 
signed some of the noblest of Tarentine coins, its 
explanation must lie in some external circumstance 
which governed the engraver's work. It has been 
suggested that this is the influence of the cult of 
Dionysus, Persephone and Iacchus, the gods of 
the Mysteries ; and that the form of Taras here is 
assimilated to that of Iacchus, the child of the 
earth-divinities. 

The Dionysus worshipped at Tarentum is figured 
by hundreds of votive terra-cotta statuettes which 
have been found on the site of the city. Of the 
several heads of this type which the Museum has 
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Terra-cotfa Head of Dionysus, from Tarentum 
4th Century B. C. 

acquired, one is pictured on this page. The face is 
delicately modelled, but soft and effeminate. We 
are not led to look for virility in a coin-type of 
Taras influenced by the cult of these mild divinities, 
who are closely associated with the earth and its 
material goods. 

A far more attractive conception of Taras by 
the same artist appears on another coin (9). Here 
he is a slender youth, seated easily, with head 
bent forward in an attitude which recalls the grace- 
ful inclination of heads common in the sculpture of 
this period. He carries on his left arm a small 
round shield, adorned with the figure of a hippo- 
camp, which, as a creature of the sea, had a more 
prominent place on some earlier Tarentine coins. 
On his right shoulder rests the trident, the attribute 
also of his father Poseidon. To the ancients the 
trident was not only, as to us, the poetic symbol of 
a god, but also the ordinary fish spear, and as such 
may have had for the Tarentines a special signifi- 
cance through association with a profitable industry 
of their coast. "The harsh trident, the spear of 
Poseidon,** is one of the implements which an old 
fisherman, according to an epigram of Leonidas, the 
Tarentine poet, dedicates to the sea-god. 

A local allusion may also be recognized in the 
spiral shell of the murex which appears on this 
coin, beneath the dolphin. As a part of the com- 
position it is an example of the artistic shorthand by 
which the Greeks, meaning to indicate the setting 
of an imagined scene, would depict a characteristic 
object of the place, as a fish or a tree, instead of 
actually representing the whole. The murex is 
chosen as the appropriate character of this short- 
hand here because it was found in the land-locked 
inner harbor of Tarentum. The harbor not only 



made Tarentum the great port of the southern 
coast of Italy, but furnished the purple which dyed 
its woolen fabrics ; here, too, were the beds of the 
Tarentine scallops, which appear still oftener on the 
coins of the city, and which are among the Italian 
delicacies praised by the epicure of Horace's satire, 
long after Tarentum had lost its more worthy claims 
to renown. The " Mare Piccolo " of modern 
Taranto still produces shell-fish abundantly and in 
great variety. 

The ingenuity with which, on this coin of Phil- 
istion, the larger figure with its attributes, the smaller 
emblem, and the inscription are distributed to fill 
the circular field with a balanced composition is 
another mark of the skill of the artist, a part of 
whose name appears at the left of the rider. A 
second coin, which is of the same school, though 
signed by another engraver, is shown in the next 
illustration (10). 

In the second half of the fourth century Taren- 
tum began the issue of gold coins, apparently a 
measure demanded by the employment of foreign 
mercenary soldiers to fight for the city. The types 
are often different from those of the silver coins. 
On one of those shown here, which is dated about 
300 B. C, is the head of Persephone (12). 
Though on a smaller scale, it is an imitation of the 
very popular head of Arethusa, designed by the en- 
graver Evaenetus for the decadrachms of Syracuse 
about a century earlier. The Tarentine Perse- 
phone, however, wears a veil of delicate tissue, at- 
tached to the diadem and falling at the back of the 
neck. On the other side of the coin is a more 
usual Tarentine type : a jockey crowning a horse, 
and himself being crowned by a Victory. 

Greater historical interest attaches to the other 
gold coin (11), issued when the city, now at 
war with Rome, was controlled by the last and 
most brilliant of her allies from beyond the Adriatic, 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who hoped to achieve in 
the West conquests like those of Alexander the 
Great in the East. On the obverse of the coin is a 
head of Zeus, finely modelled and expressive, with 
a hint of the exaggeration which marks the art of the 
Hellenistic age. In this type we find another allu- 
sion to the oracle at Dodona. On the reverse is 
the eagle of Zeus in defiant attitude. 

A silver coin of the same date, issued on the 
reduced monetary standard inaugurated by Pyrrhus, 
is illustrated ( 1 3). It is less beautifully executed 
than many of the fourth century coins, but the 
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Terra- cotta Head of a Warrior, from Tarentum 
Hellenistic Period 

appearance of two horsemen reminds us again of 
the cult of the Dioscuri, special patrons of horse- 
manship. 

Although the war with Rome ended so disas- 
trously for Tarentum, a considerable measure of 
autonomy seems to have been allowed to the city 
up to the time of Rome's second war with Carthage. 
At any rate, a long series of silver coins struck 
on the standard introduced by Pyrrhus is extant. 
Many of them are of little artistic value. Towards 
the close of the period, however, there was a re- 
vival of the die engraver's art. Its occasion is not 
known, but some examples of its effectiveness are 
illustrated here. One of the most picturesque 
(15) shows Taras turned to face the front and 
raising with his left hand an end of his cloak, 
whose folds fall in a sweeping curve to his left 
thigh, while the other end of the garment hangs 
over the right leg. The lower outline of the 
dolphin's body is marked by a beaded line, deco- 
rative rather than realistic. There is a jauntiness 
about the pose which belongs to the later phases 
of Greek art ; a spirit like that which moulded in 
terra-cotta the dainty flying Erotes of Myrina. 

Another tendency of later Greek art, and one 
that becomes dominant in the art of Roman 
times, is towards literal rendering of detail. So the 
horseman of Tarentum, as he appears on some of 
the late coins (14), is no longer the nude and 
ideally youthful figure which has become familiar 
on the coins of the fourth century, but wears the 
actual armor of a cavalryman. 

The intensity of expression which marks Hellen- 
istic sculpture is well illustrated by the head shown 
above, from a collection of Tarentine terra-cottas 
which the Museum has exhibited for some years as 



a loan from Commander J. B. Murdock, U. S. N. 
It apparently represents a young warrior. The 
modelling of the face is strongly imitative of the 
style of Scopas, the most vigorous and original 
sculptor of the fourth century B. C. ; the treatment 
of the eyes, even in this small head, shows how far 
the followers of his style depended on the effect of 
shadow rather than of form. 

The importance of Tarentum, in politics and in 
the arts, did not survive the catastrophe in the sec- 
ond Punic war. Forced by its anti- Roman faction 
into alliance with Hannibal, and after a few years of 
dubious independence recaptured by the Romans, 
it was despoiled of its noblest monuments of art 
both by Carthaginian allies and Roman enemies. 
To Horace, two hundred years later, Tarentum 
had become a remote and friendly nook, where 
one might spend the years of old age in peace : 

"Oer ubi longum tepidasque praebet 
Iuppiter brumas et amicus A ulon 
Fertili Baccho minimum Falernis 
Invidet uvis. 

S. N. D. 

Print Rooms. 

Exhibition of American Wood-Engraving. 

AN exhibition has recently been opened in the 
Print Rooms which aims to illustrate the 
achievements of American wood-engraving of the 
nineteenth century, chiefly during its last decades, 
by means of examples selected from the Museum 
collection. 

Two forces can be traced in all successive phases 
of the graphic arts : one, the utilitarian interest eager 
to reduce time, labor, and expense ; the other, the 
aesthetic endeavor to lift each utilitarian contrivance 
into spheres of high artistic merit. To the former 
we owe the early crude outline wood-cuts of the 
fifteenth century, which afterward develop into the 
admirable productions of the sixteenth. Wood- 
engraving, similarly an outcome of utilitarian motives, 
can be traced in England to the early years of the 
eighteenth century. Between the two processes 
there is this difference, that wood-cut is done on 
planks of wood (cut with the grain), the instrument 
used being a knife, while in wood-engraving the 
graver is used upon blocks of boxwood cut cross- 
grain. In 1 766 Papillon, in his treatise on wood- 
cut, makes«scornful mention of those who " employ 
the graver on the wood as if they were engraving 
in metal . . . producing in the print white cross 
lines enclosing little squares of black." White lines 
are to him inadmissible on the wood-block and dis- 
agreeable. In 1 767, the very next year, Thomas 
Bewick enters upon his apprenticeship, soon to 
become the founder of a school of wood-engravers 
who carry this " white-line engraving," or wood- 
engraving, to high perfection. The process, we 
have seen it, derives its name from the white lines 
cut into the blaci\ surface of the block. On the 
other hand, there is the artist's sketch drawn in 



